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POEMS AND COMMENTARIES 


SUPERNATURAL SONGS 
RIBH AT THE TOMB OF BAILE AND AILLINN 


ECAUSE you have it in the pitch dark night 
With open book you ask me what I do: 


x7 


Mark and digest my tale, carry it afar 
To those that never saw this tonsured head 
Nor heard this voice that ninety years have cracked. 


Of Baile and Aillinn you need not speak, 


ll know their tale, all know what leaf and twig, 
What juncture of the apple and the yew, 


. 


unts their bones; but speak what none have heard. 


The miracle that gave them such a death 
Transfigured to pure substance what had once 
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Here in the pitch dark 


atmosphere a 
The trembling of the apple and the yew 


He: re on the 


The 


anniversary of their de 


anniversary of their first embrac« 


‘Those lovers, purified by tragedy 
Hurry into alk other’s arms; these eyes, 
By water, herb and solitar 


Made aquiline, 


prayer 
are open to that light 


r 


— 


‘hough somewhat broken by the leav: 


the 


° , 
£ ; therein 


holy book. 


Lies in a oe 


Il tu 


on 


rass 


rn the pages of my 


RIBH 


Abstractions of the Greek Philosophy 


gets ( rodhead, 
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Been bone and sinew; when such bodies join 
There is no touching here, nor touching there, 
Nor straining joy, but whole is joined to whole; 
For the intercourse of angels is a light 
Where for its moment both seem k ned 


Recall his Trinity. A father, moth« 
= on a son), \ 
That’s how all natural or supernatural stories run. | 
Natural and supernatural with the self-same ring | 
Natural and supernatural with t 

a 
As man, as beast, as an ephemeral fly begets, Godhead be- : 





William Butler Yeats 


For things below are copies the Great Smaragdine Tablet 
said. 


Yet all must copy copies, all increase their kind, 

When the conflagration of their passion sinks, damped by 
the body or the mind, 

That juggling nature mounts, her coil in their embraces 


tw ined. 


mirror scaléd serpent is multiplicity, 
But all that run in couples, on earth, in flood or air, share 
God that is but three, 


And could beget or bear themselves could they but love as He. 


RIBH CONSIDERS CHRISTIAN LOVE INSUFFICIENT 


Why should I seek for love or study it, 

It is of God and passes human wit; 

I study hatred with great diligence 

For that’s a passion in my own control, 

\ sort of besom that can clear the soul 

O erything that is not mind or sense. 

Why do I hate man, woman or event? 

‘7] s a light my jealous soul has sent. 

I terror and deception freed it can 
Discover impurities, can show at last 

H soul may walk when all such things are past, 
H soul has walked before such things began. 
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Then my delivered soul herself shall learn 

A darker knowledge and in hatred turn 

From every thought of God mankind has had, 
Thought is a garment and the soul’s a bride 
That cannot in that trash and tinsel hide: 

In hating God she may creep close to God. 


At stroke of midnight soul cannot endure 

A bodily or mental furniture. 

What can she take until her Master give! 
Where can she look until He make the show! 
What can she know until He bid her know! 
How can she live till in her blood He live! 


HE AND SHE 


As the moon sidles up 

Must she sidle up, 

As trips the scared moon 
Away must she trip, 

“His light had struck me blind 
Dared I stop.” 


She sings as the moon sings 
“I am I, am I; 

The greater grows my light 
The further that I fly.” 

All creation shivers 
With that sweet cry. 


William Butler Yeats 
THE FOUR AGES OF MAN 


He with body waged a fight, 


But body won; it walks upright. 


Then he struggled with the heart, 
Innocence and peace depart. 


Then he struggled with the mind; 
His proud heart he left behind. 


Now his wars on God begin, 


At stroke of midnight God shall win. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


lf Jupiter and Saturn meet, 


What a crop of mummy wheat! 


The sword’s a cross; thereon He died: 


On breast of Mars the goddess sighed. 
A NEEDLE’S EYE 
the stream that’s roaring by 
Came out of a needle’s eye; 
Things unborn, things that are gone, 


From needle’s eye still goad it on. 
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MERU 


Civilization is hooped together, brought 

Under a rule, under the semblance of peace 

By manifold illusion; but man’s life is thought ( 
And he, despite his terror, cannot cease ¥ 


Ravening through century after century, N 
Ravening, raging and uprooting that he may come I 
Into the desolation of reality: 7 
Egypt and Greece, good-bye, and good-bye, Rome. 
Hermits upon Mount Meru or Everest | 
Caverned in night under the drifted snow, 
Or where that snow and winter’s dreadful blast | 


Beat down upon their naked bodies, know 
That day brings round the night, that before dawn 
His glory and his monuments are gone. 


THREE SONGS TO THE SAME TUNE 


Grandfather sang it under the gallows 

“Hear gentlemen, ladies and all mankind 

Money is good and a girl might be better 

But good strong blows are delights to the mind.” 
There, standing on the cart, 


He sang it from his heart. 


Those fanatics all that we do would undo; 


Down the fanatic, down the clown; 

Down, down, hammer them down, 

Down to the tune of O’Donnell Abu. 

‘A girl I had, but she followed another, 

Money I had and it went in the night, 

Strong drink I had, and it brought me to sorrow, 


But a good strong cause and blows are delight.” 
All there caught up the tune: 


“On, on my darling man.” 


Those fanatics all that we do would undo; 
Down the fanatic, down the clown; 
Down, down, hammer them down, 

Down to the tune of O’Donnell Abu. 


“Money is good and a girl might be better 


No matter what happens and who takes the fall, 
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But a good strong cause’—the rope gave a jerk there 
No more sang he for his throat was too small; 

But he kicked before he died; 

He did it out of pride. 


Those fanatics all that we do would undo; 
Down the fanatic, down the clown; 
Down, down, hammer them down, 

Down to the tune of O’Donnell Abu. 


Il 


Justify all those renowned generations; 

They left their bodies to fatten the wolves, 
They left their homesteads to fatten the foxes, 
Fled to far countries, or sheltered themselves 
In cavern, crevice, hole, 

Dejending Ireland’s soul. 


“Drown all the dogs,” said the fierce young woman, 
“They killed my goose and a cat. 
Drown, drown in the water butt, 
Drown all the dogs,” said the fierce young woman. 


Justify all those renowned generations, 
Justify all that have sunk in their blood, 
Justify all that have died on the scaffold, 
Justify all that have fled or have stood 
Or have marched the night long 
Singing, singing a song. 
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“Drown all the dogs,” said the fierce young woman, 
‘They killed my goose and a cat. 
D: n, drown in the water butt, 


Drown all the dogs,” said the fierce young woman. 


Fail, and that history turns into rubbish, 

All that great past to a trouble of fools; 
Those that come after shall mock at O’Donnell, 
Mock at the memory of both O’Neills, 

\T r — 


\Iock Emmet, mock Parnell: 


e renown that fell. 


vn all the dogs,” said the fierce young woman, 
Chey killed my goose and a cat. 
Drown, drown in the water butt, 


Drown all the dogs,” said the fierce young woman. 
lil 


soldier takes pride in saluting his Captain, 
i levotee proffers a knee to his Lord, 
. ae eee, = Sein Rca 
Some back a mare thrown from a thoroughbred, 
looked on Helen, it died and adored; 
Great nations, blossom above; 


slave bows down to a slave. 


1% 9% y° } 


o’d care to dig em,” said the old, old man, 
Those six feet marked in chalk; 
Much I talk, more I walk; 


ae 7 99 _ 1] } 
lime I were buried,” said the old, old man. 
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When nations are empty up there at the top, 
When order has weakened or faction is strong, 
Time for us all to pick out a good tune, 
Take to the roads and go marching along. 
March, march—How does it run— 

O any old words to a tune. 


“Who'd care to dig ’em,” said the old, old man, 
“Those six feet marked in chalk; 
Much I talk, more I walk, 


Time I were buried,” said the old, old man. 


Soldiers take pride in saluting their captain, 
Where are the captains that govern mankind ? 
What happens a tree that has nothing within it? 
O marching wind, O a blast of the wind, 
Marching, marching along, 


March, march, lift up the song: 


“Who'd care to dig ’em,” said the old, old man, 
“Those six feet marked in chalk; 
Much | talk, more I walk; 


Time I were buried,” said the old, old man. 


COMMENTARY ON THE THREE SONGS 


For thirty years I have been a director of the A 


Theatre. It is a famous theatre, known to students of 
dramatic literature all over the world, but compan 
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ing are small, it often turns many away from its 
heaper seats. It holds some five hundred persons; that five 


ed, or whatever moiety of it is there on any particular 


boys and girls out of the shops and fac- 


t The me again and again to a favorite play, all 


ot Ss are Cas i O uncertain, except sOme oO da lherents 
} ] 
the thirty | rs, n c e stuacents 


National University. If it were in Poland, in 
alkan State, it would have four or five 


as m in company, in audience, draw into that 


hly placed, 





: 

pt it would be expe to I t pl yers 

€ 1 co l r it 11s the 

of its nati s do the bronze replicas of the Roman 
ie ipa ( 

I merica wherever Italian emigrants are nu- 


s. When I was a foolish lad I hoped for something 


When I founded the Irish Literary Society, 








as : ; * : 
SU lite, 1 hoped tor a hterature trel: 


ind | its literature. Synge, Lady Gregory, A.E. 


rst; then many novelists and dramatists; Moore anc 
Ireland; nobody could have 


. : . 
or so much genius. But most of these writers are 


wn in other countries, even our novelists who 





| in mp! wid ec} } 4Ircun < ‘e hi ry 
es in simple vivid speech the circumstance and history 
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of their country, find most of their readers among the Irish 
in America, and in England; more perhaps among English- 
men and Americans, without Irish blood, than in Ire] 
Sometimes I receive a little propagandist paper issued by 
the Polish Government, written in French, and find there 
pictures of the noble eighteenth century palace where the 
Polish Academy of letters meets. Our not less distinguished 
Academy meets in a room hired for five shillings a night. 
The explanation is that our upper class cares nothing fo 
Ireland except as a place for sport, that the rest of the 
population is drowned in religious and political fanaticism. 
Poland is a Catholic nation and some ten years ago inflicted 
upon the national enemy an overwhelming, world-famous 
defeat, but its fanaticism, if it has any, thwarts neither 
science, nor art, nor letters. Sometimes as the representative 
of the Abbey Theatre I have called upon some member of 
Mr. Cosgrave’s or Mr. de Valera’s government to 
some fanatical attack—we are a State Theatre thoug 
small subsidy has been lately reduced—once as a member 
of the Irish Academy to complain of the illegal suppression 
of a book, and upon each occasion I came away with the 
conviction that the Minister felt exactly as I felt but was 
helpless: the mob reigned. If that reign is not broken out 
public life will move from violence to violence, or from 
violence to apathy; our Parliament disgrace and debauch 
those that enter it; our men of letters live like outlaws in 


“rn- 
Iii 


their own country. It will be broken when some g 


ment seeks unity of culture not less than economic unity, 
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welding to the purpose museum, school, university, learned 
institution. A nation should be like an audience in some 


theatre—‘‘In the theatre,” said Victor Hugo, “the 
mob becomes a people’”—watching the sacred drama of its 
own history; every spectator finding self and neighbor 


finding all the world there, as we find the sun in the 


bright spot under the burning glass. We know the world 


through abstractions, statistics, time tables, through images 


thec refuse to compose themselves into a clear design. Such 


blood. To know it in the concrete we 





at hand; religion itself during our first 


impressionable years in the dramatis personae of our own 


ink of those centuries before the great 








East and West accepted by Catholic and 
Protestant alike. Into the drama must enter all that have 
lived with precision and energy; Major Sirr, picture lover, 
hildren lover, hateful oppressor, should he strike some cre- 
ative fancy, not less than Emmet and Fitzgerald; the 
scendancy, considering its numbers as fruitful of will and 
intellect as any stock on earth, not less than those Wild 


holic gentlemen who, in the words of Swift, 


» foreign service “a valor” above “that of all 


If any Government or party undertake this work it will 
need force, marching men (the logic of fanaticism, whether 
in a woman or a mob is drawn from a premise protected 

ignorance and therefore irrefutable) ; it will promise not 


this or that measure but a discipline, a way of life; that 
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sacred drama must to all native eyes and ears become the 
greatest of the parables. There is no such government o1 
party today; should either appear I offer it these trivial 
songs and what remains to me of life. 

April, 1934 
P.S. Because a friend belonging to a political party where- 


with I had once some loose associations, told m« 
or was about to have, or might be persuaded to | 
such aim as mine, I wrote these songs. Finding t it 


neither would nor could, I increased their fantasy, their 


extravagance, their obscurity, that no party m 


Here is fresh matter, poet, 

Matter for old age meet; 

Might of the Church and the State, 
Might of t 

Their mobs put under their feet. 
rl bs put ler tl 

O but heart’s wine shall run pure 


Mind’s bread grow sweet. 


That were a cowardly song 
Wander in dreams no n 

What if the Church and the State 
Are the mob that howls at the door! 
Wind shall run thick to the end, 


3read taste sour. 


August, 1934 





ELEGY AND CHOROS 


From Electra-Orestes 


,‘o one KnoOWS, 

the heart otra child, 
how it gTOWS 

until it is too late, 
no one knows hate 


} 
Dut worse, 


too, too late 


no one Knows 


the as the whole earth in flame, 
every hill 
eve bush 
=| 

must blush 

\¢ 
ros 

Ose 
O rhododendron-name, 


no : knows the color of a flower 
till it is broken, 
no O! knows the inner-inne1 petal of a rose 
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‘) 
Choros: 





till the purple 
is torn open; 
no one knew 
Clyptemnestra : 


but— 

too late, 
too late, 
too late, 
too late, 
Electra. 


Never let it be said, 
they are dead 

the high-dead, 
never let it be sung 
never be told; 

O never, never saj 
they are gone; 
they will live 

till the isles sink, 
they will live 

till the stars drift, 
cold ash 


in the track of the day; 


while fire seeps in the rock 
of Cos 
and the Sporides, 
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till the distant seas 


, ° “= 
cover the jagged TOCK 
of Sk S 

t} ( Indes 

t ( 


ut { est 

+ * | 

high nes burnt on the soul; 

| ’ ] ot 

the ire stamped on the soul of man 
like t k 


of the herdsmen, in iron, 


on the flank of the living she 





But Clyptemnest 





re b rnt like star-names in the SK 
pea : 
like the names of the isies of the sea 
Nay ind the Cyclades. 
She is d 
re! I eils 
, , 
cove your head, 


kneel, O my sister; 


let your tears fall, 
but she doesn’t feel, 
and I do not feel, 


} } C 
sne 1s dead: 
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her garments swathe her, 
cover her, purple on red 
and murex-red 

where she bled; 

the gold blossom, hammered with rose-gold, 
and the old chains 

on her bosom 

do not rise, 

do not glow 

when she breathes, 

nor change color; 

she does not move, 

no light 

can strike any more 
from her sandal; 

she will tread 

no still hall, 

running to answer her dead, 
for her dead 

will not call; 

she is alone; 

let your tears fall; 
purple, 

purple, 

purple 

are the bright folds, 
torn in the struggle, 


and her gown 


£138] 





is so beautiful, 

soft, pleated and wonderful, 
and breasts under her gown 
are cold, 

for a flower has grown, 
murex-red 

on the red gown, 

where my insatiate swor< 


went home ; 


kneel, O my sister, 
call to Zeus and our father, 
but I do not feel. 


Out on the sea 
the ships toil grievously, 

: , 
soon they will come, 
finding that you have lost 
Clyptemnestra 


and home; 


in from the sea, 

he wind calls hideously, 
woe for the children’s fate, 
woe for a palace rent, 

woe, woe for these who spent 


li ve-blood 


H, D. 
1139} 
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I: THE SEEI 


Renounce, O Lord my God, renounce for me, 
O giver-up of life and love and ghost, 


not pride nor contumely—renounce most 

the bitter-sweet sin of gross humility; 

that taken, and annulled, from memory, 

I might, reprieved from wanhope’s whipping-post 
1} : . i 

and half-consuming fires, once more be lost 


in imperfection and necessity. 


I need no Lucifer, O Crucified ! 
to bush the light that blossoms in my eyes, 


no Adversary to outpride my pride; 


there is the animal welling in my thighs 
that, overweened, out-towered by his own need 
spends his intolerable, unappeasable seed. 


Il: THE TROPI 


The weather, and the earth that suffers it, 
the waters and what the waters bear and hide 
these, and the burning stars, together lit 

O Lucifer, the meteor of my pride 

in my own sight; that is, the soughing trees 
the rise of a calm tide, the covered ledge, 

the star-height thought in minutes and degrees 


made me Apollo new to the light’s edge. 
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My island knowledge mounts—such is my fri 





continent, and mounting raises me 

ipon a windless, sealess, starless night 
apart. Grant, Lucifer, my fall may be 
like thine a meteor burnt in its own light— 


} 


all take cover in a fallen sea. 


lil: THE FRUII 


\h, Lucifer, the mind is lonely, love 

till lonelier, that knows the soul is thine; 

| given things must be as treasure trove 
received; all taken, dug from the soul’s mine. 
It is the looking-glass makes evil-browed 

the isolated self reviewed; 


] 


discovery that makes pride proud, 


ing out that echoes solit ide. 


eretore we turn to thee to feature forth 
in an actor’s strut and voice, 

needs that all unadded add our worth, 
ming despair, let us rejoice. 


h rebel, these words, thine all we lose: 


: of vain hopes that we cannot use. 


IV: THE ENTROPY 


ave lain down, enacting emptiness 


ithin a sleep: heaven is empty so, 
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a sleep without the body’s sloth as dress, 
without the wakened loss the mind must know; 
have risen up, resuming the bright blood, 


the pumping heart, still brain, and 


feasting eye 
and am thus sheathed and trapped in solitude: 


a separated life that still can die. 


How shall I ponder these in the cold stream, 
the wordless and unsummoned sense that springs 
indifferent beneath all words? Which dream, 
humble or proud, shall smooth these sufferings? 
Ah, Lucifer, this is the truest hell: 
where death shal! be alone impossible. 


R. P. Black 


REPROACH 
Reproach me: in silence I will bow my head. 
Upbraid me with frozen voice and bitter word 
All that you say and all you leave unsaix 
My ears have heard. 


Not with the spoken utterance: the inward fin 
Moved on my heart and scored it as it writ. 
I did you wrong. So must my memory linge: 
Condemning it. 
Robert R 
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SONGS OF PRAYER 


BREAD OF THE STARS 


Over the sombre valley 
Where I drank such sorrow down, 
Over the flooding river, 


Over the clouded town, 


What is it rushes from me, 
What is it plunges aloft, 
Free of all insult, free? 
Once I begged these gardens 
To give me one red flower ; 
But now all of my asking, 


My sudden soaring prayer, 


Is that |] lowly debtor 


Of wonder and myste 


May be as glad of the bitte 
Herb as of the rose-tree. 
For | e stood with the proud men 


} 


And the poor men pallid with shan 


ure scales of joy 
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3egeing one blossom, fearing 
The unrolling of the scroll, 
Forgetting the flower-filled windless 


Garden of the soul, 


Though there the eldest sor 
And the disinherited 
Both drink of a chanting stream 


And receive from the stars their bread. 


IF THE PRAYER BE WHOLI 


I have learned. For me no path, no rest 


If I bend the knee and beat the breast. 


That which I long for 


If I beg, if I beseech. 


I may rise and go to the door; 
I may not urge, I may not implore. 


} 


I may stand by the well and wait; 


I may not sigh nor supplicate 


From the living fountain of the soul 


The gift is whole if the prayer be whole, 


And when I run with faithful feet, 


Belovéd, I meet thee in the street, 
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FOR 
| +} ] 
in tne 

4 

ine ne 
h , 
I ri 

47} 

v¥ na S 


Lawl 


HIM 


Hie 


by wings, I am guided by flame 


WHO 


BRI 


Grace Fallou 


nurmur thy Name, thy Name, 





ATHES SUCH AIR 


ace and fair, 


deep and high, 


tance 


° * 4 
Is nign, 


Eee. - 2 
there or p VE 

J] ana 

all good 

ays 
ye? t raise 

} 

ide, 
é 7s no cTu fl 
reath sch atr 
@atnes su a 





flooding bliss 


: vi 
lf but by thts- 


! still give 


thanks. 


Grace I allow 
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WISH 


Each has his hope. 

Yet none can give 

what he would live— 
(willingly) even to love. 


The drift ice and the birds 
are only mine. 


And I am selfish 

in that I would give 

my wish to you, 

when you have set your hand 


where there is neither seal-splash nor white sand 


Yet this remains 
foundation of my life — 


sea-break on ice. 


Love is a wireless 

linking land to land, 

uncognizant of current, 

peak or shoal; 

infrequent touch 

that unexplores the roll 

where sea-ice crinkles under the dark fins. 
I wish you liked the rough far hair of seals 


B 
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OUTCRY 
YOU MUST NOT LISTEN 


Does the small crystal make outcry 
That it is not the gathered rock? 
Che sheep, that he is not the flock? 
Che cloud, that it is not the sky? 


[, who am but a little grain 
Within the planet life you keep, 
Not being crystal, cloud, or sheep 


Cry out in bitterness and pain. 


You must not listen, let in pity 
You weaken and expose the core 
That, to endure in this strange city, 


C} | 


) keep the frozen shield it wore. 


O WIND OF MUSIC 


© wind of music and unearthly sound, 
Be gentle to this loose-pinned gathering 
Of bone and wit that by the change you bring 


Is lifted and flung back upon its ground! 


\len have more in them than their bodies’ flesh 


’ 


But what it is is like a captured bird 


itutored in the meaning of that word 


That bids it stay, unheld by any mesh. 
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Pity us who, in adoration, give 

That bird the names of beauty and of hope 
And keep it fettered within the thin mind’s rop¢ 
Afraid that, should it go, we could not live. 

O music, if your breath knows that bird’s song 
Be still. Stifle enticement and be still! 

Or sing into its breast sufficient will 

To favor us unforced by knot or thong. 

O, passionate sound, be not so passionate 

Lest the wings beat too wildly, following you! 
Have you no heed nor care for what you do 
To us in our beleaguered blindfold state? 
Stand lightly here, and do not separate 

By your romantic ruse, flesh from its ghost, 
The bird imagination from the host 


That shares the slanting shadow of its fate. 


SONG IN DANGEI 


Narrow as the willow leaf, 
Slender and full and slight, 
Under my love’s belief 

That warms this heavy night 
Lie still, lie still, my Light! 


Love has its peace, though brief. 


What latch those thieves may move 
That want your happiness, 
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What small, unnoticed groove 
Wedge wide, we cannot guess 
Nor their disguise nor dress. 


Forget them. Here is love. 


Rest, with my lips to shield 
The eyelids of your eyes, 
My breast to seal the sealed 
Breast, where your wild heart flies 
ts caught bird, and where lies 


our life, half harmed, half healed. 


WE, WHO FROM BREATH 


I 
On the drowned bottom of this deep of air 
\mong the weedy stones that drift and shake, 
We, who from breath our thickened substance take, 
lake more than feeds the simple flesh we wear 


a 
— 


‘east and the heart hanging there; 
So that, though fairly fed, though clothed, though housed 
We sleep, and by sleep’s horror are aroused, 


And sleep again, waking being worse to bear. 


Yet, having learned how, above all our pain, 
Che breast of love’s unchanging beauty broods 
In bright perpetual pity, for what foods 


Of peace and safety would we go again 
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Back to be merely flesh, by truth untroubled, : 
Our only worth destroyed, our ignorance doubled? \ 
Il 

I 

All of the turns that you and I have taken " 
May have been wrong turns. They have led us here. ’ 


Let us not ask of the fast-dying yea 

Why, nor to what wild end the flesh is shaken. 
Let us sit here and watch, across the table, 
The life of light, burning in opposite eyes, 
The hands upon the hands, firm, gentle, wise, 


Whose flesh, but not whose clasp, is perishable 


The hand of one man may be like all hands, 


His light all men’s, his body but a shell 

Upon a common hunger insatiable, 
Ungenerous, but this one man understands 
The compass in him that points out your worth, 


The veering needle, certain of its north. 


III 


Exultant, waving like a windy flame, 

My love returns for this occasion’s term 

To those swift hands of yours, so long, so firm 
Through which my love’s first shaking being cam« 


I take your hands like water in my palms 
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Raymond Holden 


And to my desert-bitten mouth upraise 


The cool flow of their fingers, while in praise 
My crying mind turns all its cries to psalms. 


These are your hands, that have so often slipped 
sright through your hair or down your streamy side, 
Touching yourself, that my touch is denied, 

Now touching me that am by love equipped 

To cherish them and honor with desire 


The pulse and fashion of their tenfold fire. 
i 


IV 


At least this room where the tart leaf, slow-smoked, 

Has left its autumn smell, where light revoked 

Has left its winter dark, not having you 

Need have no other, since it must be true 

To its incumbent; since its cube of air 

Is measured by the distance of each square 

From the deep wound your voice, your touch, your look, 


Left on this heart that each of those forsook. 


Che eight dark corners of this sheltering place 
Pointing eight ways, perhaps may point your face. 
So does my random love by metaphor 

Encounter, not the you I hunger for, 

But, like a child’s hand reaching for the sun’s, 
Only thin air through which the morning runs. 


Raymond Holden 
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COMMENT 


POETRY FOR THE THEATRI 


Speen O’CASEY’S play, Within the Gates, has now 
been produced in New York, and Mr. Eliot’s The 
Rock was staged last June in London; accordingly, the 
question of a modern poetic drama is again in the 
O’Casey’s play is an appropriate stimulus to argument 


it comes from the country which has yielded the finest verse 


plays in English in our time. Mr. Eliot’s “book o rds’ 
for the pageant of the Diocese of London is also of special 
moment; it follows on his “Aristophanic fragm« in 
Sweeney Agonistes as an apparent effort to put int 

tice the ideas on poetry for the modern theatre whi yut- 
lined in two of the best essays in 7 ‘ 

O’Casey’s avowed aim is to liberate the creative spi f the 
dramatist from the shackles and tedium of na 

wants to arouse the élan of a rang imaginat | 
force of an ideal symbolism. “All 
minded dramatists are out to rel rama from t 

of naturalism and send her dancing thro the e 
says, and his latest play carries him even farther t a 

Silver Tassie from his brilliant achievements in tural 
humor or pathos in Juno and the Pa 

and the Stars. Mr. Eliot has taken the cause of the Forty- 
five Churches Fund as an opportunity to test ‘‘t pe 


of the age” on its direct capacity for poetic spx 
eda 
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iredness, a habit on the part of the public, to respond to 
stimuli” which has been dwindling since the days 

Marlowe and Shakespeare. In doing so he has put his 
talent to its longest test since The Waste Land and indicated 
in become a serious ambition among poets. 

It is easy to remember the efforts of Flecker, Phillips, and 
W. V. Moody, of Mz terlinck and Rostand, of Swinburne, 


re son, and the earlier Romantics; and then to hope that 








nse of talent may not be too great. But it is also 

to recall the various poetic plays of the Abbey 

Theatre, of Hardy, Hauptmann, Sturge Moore, Wallace 
Stevens, and Miss Millay, of the early Masefield and Clau- 
1 of experimentalists like Joyce, Auden, and the Sur- 
ts; and thus to realize that there is a fund of the best 


erg our time tending toward the dramatic form, 


-< ° m4 } 
‘n poetry its natural setting in the theatre, 
ng se back to one of its time-sanctioned and im- 


: wa ‘ << : ‘ en 
ses. But with this realization comes another. The 


bition today is exceeded only by its di- 


+t “1 le 4 1; ahili 
Is diversity corresponds to an equal instability in 
} : +} law } . hi ; 
y in the modern audience; and this in- 
niv the c y 1ect denominator £ hipymar 
) tne commonest cenominators or humor, 


} + 
and sensation seem 





tor that can usually be counted on to make 


ts speech and 


rn theatre seem trivial, and 


one thing for an audience to atter 


unctions of tradition and re 





r 
} 
L 
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another to find the same literary processes applied to the 
events and speech of contemporary life, from which news- 
papers, films, and similar liberties have done their best to 
extract the elements that make poetry possible. 

The words of a good writer, which describe it lively, will make 


a deeper impression of belief in us than all the actor can insinuate 
into us, when he seems to fall dead before us; as a poet in the de- 


scription of a beautiful garden, or a meadow, will please our 
imagination more than the place itself can please our sight. When 
we see death represented, we are convinced it is but fiction; but 


when we hear it related, our eyes, the strongest witnesses, are want- 
ing, which might have undeceived us; and we are all willing to 
favor the slight, when the poet does not too grossly impose on us. 


Dryden was able to say this about poetic drama in 1668, but 
only the optimistic can share his belief today. The triumph 
of realism is photography, and photography has apparently 
triumphed over any powers that language now ordinaril} 
has to impress the masses. The minority of students and 
poetry-readers who welcome poetic drama are an insignifi- 
cant proportion of the public that has exhausted, usually) 
before the end of adolescence, most of the impulses and mys- 
teries of life which a poet takes seriously. Accordingly, even 
serious poets, turning to drama, do so by “stepping up” the 
material of common realism to a poetic level. “This was Mr. 
Eliot’s idea when he advocated the music-hall comedian as a 
fit medium for poetic transformation; and he followed his 
own advice by taking the banalities of musical comedy fot 
his material in Sweeney Agonistes. That work, however, 
left one with the conviction that the use of “jazz as a me- 


dium for tragedy” (one critic’s interpretation) is a project 
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more high-sounding and exciting than practicable. The 
Rock, without descending to jazz or rising to tragedy, again 
uses music-hall methods, this time for the purposes of a 


morality, but the effective parts of this play are hardly due 


to them. In O’Casey’s play the vulgarity is not so much a 
matter of deliberate intention as of the poetic limitations of 
the author, but where Within the Gates seems to fall flat is 
in writing the idea up from so obvious and accepted a level 
of intelligence that the style seldom lifts either the senti- 


ments or the allegory above the tone of the banal. In other 
vords, The Rock and Within the Gates are works of a poet 
and a naturalist, respectively, who are struggling to fuse the 
two elements of which either is a master and which, on these 
particular terms, refuse to mix. 
When O'Casey makes his Dreamer chant: 
Way for the strong and the swift and the fearless: 
Life that is stirr’d with the fear of its life, let it die; 
Let it sink down, let it die, and pass from our vision forever. 
Sorrow and pain we shall have, and struggle unending: 
We shall weave courage with pain, and fight through the 
struggle unending — 
: Writes as a realist but not as a very impressive poet. And 


when Eliot, in the songs and often splendid choruses of The 


R produces passages like this: 
A Cry from the North, from the West and from the South! 
Whence thousands travel daily to the timekept City; 
\Where my Word is unspoken, 


In the land of lobelias and tennis flannels 
Che rabbit shall burrow and the thorn revisit, 
lhe nettle shall flourish on the gravel court, 
| the wind shall say: “Here were decent godless people: 
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Their only monument the asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls”- 
he produces an effect of satirical parody 
of himself or of his models, is what the greate: | 
ey SEF 
Rock in a technical sense is. 


XT . , 
,OoO one can question the se 


i 
and Eliot’s plays.* The life in tl t] 
rnetoric ¢ dramat I 
F ous litera conjurin M ] \ 
nunZi ] ne dere appears 





externalizing of poetic values, « 





admittedly barren or non-poetic subject-matter. It th 
springs from a recognition of ob s ofter 

than one which grows out of an orance 0 J 
Elizabethans are ideally the poets who possessed 1 urate 
consciousness of their environment, their theater, a thei 
art: the three met at a single focus « ision al 
However, it is difficult to reconstruct the creati ocess 
of Marlowe or Jonson, and to talk about the 

their age” is to invoke something as distant from the modern 


e : 
problem as Marlowe’s style. 

Yeats’ concern for poetic drama has been life-long, and 
early in his career he referred to the unity of interest in audi 


ence on which the subject-matter of a play depends. ‘That 


*Witnesses of the performances of these plays seem to ag 
best reviews I have seen, that this value, in the theatre, w 
apparent in declamations and stagecraft, not in actual dra 
est. Since the present comment was written, some valuable 
tions by A. Desmond Hawkins on The Poet in the Theatre 
peared in the Autumn issue of The Criterion. 
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religious the 
vere stationary 
I ses and the 





tX hich he refers - 
] } 
religious Is pa ticularly necessa1 to tne 
tic drama. ‘The present moment may be the 


1 to look for it; there is little in current 
idicate that it exists. Possibly drama will 
e or develop it before it can rely on it. But 


ertain that without such reliance the ephem- 
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eral novelty of speech, the apologetic artifice of method, 


or the easy return to convention will not disappear from at- 
tempts in this line. Genuine poetry allows none of these; 
it is, more than drama, a “means of expression” that be- 
comes authentic only when it has something to express, and 
that subject- matter must be grounded in the deepest nature 


and intelligence of the poet. A new poetic drama that 
realizes this may ultimately count itself not only the iver 
of a particular literary form, but of something more essen- 
tial — a purpose, implicit in age and people, of wl true 
literature is the expression. Whether a play is written to 


reprove religion, like Within the Gates, or to defend it, like 
The Rock; whether it is written for social propaganda or 


political ; its greatness will exist in direct proportion to the 
dramatist’s respect for this law. The conditions hostile to 
poetic drama may possibly be auspicious. "They may drive 
poets not only to revive a form, but to create the audience 
that will make a poetic theatre imperative. M. D. Z. 


REVIEWS 
THE WEAPON OF IRONY 


Amaranth, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmil Co 

It is easy to believe (now that we have witnessed a like 
event for the past five years) that Edwin Arlington Robi 
son produces an annual book of poetry for the purpose « 


killing time. He seems to be writing poetry for the same 
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reason that other people read detective stories; the escape 
om boredom in this case offers as good an excuse as any. 
lly he had said all he wished to say when he com- 
pleted The Man Who Died Twice, but he allowed for a 
is of his imaginative and reflective powers to enter an 
elaboration of the thesis in his cycle of Arthurian romances. 
That cycle gave him the feeling of proper detachment from 
is material: it was a familiar mold in which to pour his 
ideas and it amused him to do the legend well, to give it 
neaning, to show that Tennyson had by no means ex- 

sted its possibilities. 
Though Robinson has received more praise than any liv- 
ing poet (praise by the way that came late in his career, at 
time when it could have given him very little personal 


satisfaction), I think that his intelligence has always been 


underrated. Intelligence, as the property of a poet, is always 
in embarrassing quality to define. Another embarrassing 
quality that Robinson possesses is integrity, also a word that 
sounds well and fills the mouth, but one can’t do much about 


Yet he has both and both are rarities. 

lo avoid the obvious difficulties of defining intelligence 
tegri critics have talked about his “art” and his 

ological insight”; both I think are limited for he is 

dull witness this latest book, Amaranth, and I could 


T'ristam and half a dozen others. As for his “psycho- 


le insight,” his range is very small. He understands 
the psychology of failure, again touched off successfully here ; 
hat | call his intelligence is made to do the actual work. 
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lhe characters in Amaranth, as in many of his narratives 
are wooden, are motivated not by their own volitic 


that curious will that we recognize as Robinson’s mind. 


If we were to make a geographic survey o 

would find within it a rather special kind of hell, a hell « 
peculiar vagueness and indifference, ° the a 
“children of night” wander. Its evi ut t 
definition that we might find by living from day to da 
within an American city. In such a hell irony is t 
intelligent weapon of defense. Here Robinso 

fate of certain individuals — a lawyer, poet, and | 


ist who can’t face truth (Amaranth) and who either dis- 
appear or commit suicide under his steady wide-eyed gaze. 
One man, Fargo, survives the curse and he survives becaus 
he has stripped himself of all pretensions. But this ges 

we are reminded, demands a gift of self-knowledge equal to 
genius. ‘This gift implies the intelligent use of iro in 
the person who possesses it must also have that vaguel fined 
quality, integrity. 

Eben Flood drinking alone, or Ben Jonson’s Shakespeare, 
or Merlin all have this gift; it has been permitted them to 
live through boredom, disappointment, melodrama, comic 
commonplaces, tragedy. At the end they gather the doubt- 
ful rewards of wisdom, and like Fargo, see truth vanis 
white morning light. 

Robinson’s portrait of the American failure (a failure 


arrived at through the misapplication of New England 


> 


pragmatism) is so complete, that the fact many of hi 
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become best sellers must be a source of quiet amusement 


There lies an irony more profound than anything 
ten. He remains, Sa ays, the most 
n, t most unmoved of America’s critics, his clini- 
in open wot nd. He has made his on 
ls eines : i ee 
mt H pro 
] } 
U Cc { V4 
i tion of Robins« o de t. 
ry 
id / a 4 
AFTER ASH WEDN DAY 
The Rock. A Pageant Play written for Performance at 


Oda r’s Vi ts Theatre, May 25-J une Y, 1934, on Be- 
of th forty -five Churches I und oj the Dioc ese of 
London. Book of Words by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, 


Str Gods. The Page-Barbour Lectures at the 





ersity ¢ ol inida, 1933, by (ie ». I liot. a he same, 
I ead these two new books of Mr. Eliot’s together is 
le n than ever uncomfortable about his present 


predicament, his present position and direction. It is un- 
examine a lecture as closely as one would an essay 


in criticism, and After Strange Gods consists, of course, of 


lectures delivered at the University of Virginia. It 
s equally unfair to judge the printed text of a pageant, a 
pageant written in co-operation with others and for per 
formance on a special occasion, as one would judge a new 


of poems presented in the ordinary way. In other 
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words, one must begin by discounting both books as not 
quite “pure” Eliot. Nevertheless, there they are, they must 
be fitted into the Eliot tradition, they fall into line, and 
Mr. Eliot himself invites the comparison by publishing then 
and it must be confessed that they leave one with a feelin 
of dissatisfaction and uncertainty. 

The lectures consist chiefly of an extension and elabora- 
tion of the now famous essay in The Sacred Wood | 
dition and the Individual Talent. lt is difficult to see that 
they add much of importance, whether in refinement 
ception, or in division or addition; if anything, they are 
dilution of the earlier work, they seem a little thin. O 
course, as we all know, Mr. Eliot has turned to religio 
the interval of thirteen years between The Sacred }/ 
and After Strange Gods, and it is not without a melan- 
choly interest to consider the later book in this special light 
From “tradition” to “orthodoxy” was, in the circumstances 
a natural semantic and mantic step to take; Mr. Eliot 
it, and is at no pains to conceal it. Everywhere he 
implication that not only is it of vital importance for the 
artist (as individual) to remain in a sort of cons 
nection with the tradition from which he springs 
that if this contact can be further or more deeply extended 
to include a connection with the Church he will be sa 
still. Leaving aside, as one must, the whole question o 
ligious belief, or of orthodox religion, nevertheless « 
once aware that the change in Mr. Eliot’s critical 


is decidedly in the direction of limitation. Already, in T'ra 
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lition and the Individual Talent, his emphasis was not so 
much on the freedom offered the artist by tradition as on 
the restrictions; the use of tradition was rather to hold one 
back than to release one for a forward step of exploration; 
in short, the position was a cautious one. ‘The effect of 
orthodoxy is not unnaturally to deepen this timidity. If 
little room was then left for the individual’s ‘free play,” 
there is now very much, less. As a mother of the arts, Mr. 
Eliot’s “tradition” would be a very anxious and possessive 
one indeed; and (one is afraid) very crippling. Individual- 
ism must go by the board —if such a program should be- 
come universal —and the creative renewal of the arts fall 
to so low a level as to lead inevitably to stagnation. With 


h of the individual would come the death of tradi- 


the deat 
tion; and art would be simply a history. 
\ curious state of things, a curious attitude in one who 


has himself been one of the most pronouncedly and creatively 


“individual” of contemporary writers, and himself therefore 
a pretty violent creator of tradition; and one immediately 
begins to wonder what effect his doctrines will have on his 
own poetry. The Rock alone cannot give us much of an 
answer, for as observed above, it is not a “pure” offering, 
but an amalgam. In conjunction, however, with the hand- 
ful of poems which Mr. Eliot has given us in the twelve 


years since he published The Waste Land, it is enough to 
make one uneasy. Without in any way detracting from the 
extraordinary beauty of Ash Wednesday or Marina, or from 
l 


he occasional brilliance of other of the later poems, one can- 
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not fail to notice a contraction both of interest and power in 
the recent work. Ash Wednesday, let it be said at once, is 
perhaps the most beautiful of all Mr. Eliot’s poems: it seems 
not unlikely that its “value” will outlast that of The Waste 
Land. It is purer and less violent; it depends less on shock, 
though elements of shock are still there, enough of them to 
give energy; in Mr. Eliot’s own sense, it is more absolutely 
a poem, has a new being and constitutes a new experience, 
and is so much more without “reference,” or conscious ref- 
erence, and so much more heavily weighted with wncon- 
scious reference (or affect) as to approach the kind of 
heavenly meaninglessness which we call pure poetry. But, 
though we can like it better than The Waste Land, or feel 
it to be finer, we also feel it to mark the beginning of 
diminution of vigor and variousness: the circle has nar- 
rowed, and it has gone on narrowing. 

We cannot, of course, argue that this change is 
the change in Mr. Eliot’s views, any more than we can argue 
that some deeper diminution of energy led to the chan 
view ; all we can do is observe that the two things have gone 
together. In T’he Rock, the choruses are not the very best 
Eliot, though they are skilful and beautiful; they 
mirably calculated for declamation; they have an excellent 
hardness and plainness; but at times one feels the cunning 
of the rhetoric and the rhythm to be almost too 
easy, and as if usurping the place of what would formerly 
have been a richer and more natural inventiveness. 

Mr. Eliot remarks, in After Strange Gods, that to 
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s poetry is one of the most difficult of all things. 





Orthodox religious poetry, yes: for that is merely to state, 





1 to s eferring, or to argue: which is propaganda, 
or some very like it, as long as it remains within that 


ven frame of traditional or taught conviction, as it must. 


It is this that makes one uneasy about Mr. Eliot’s future: 


sa is converse belief that poetry, or the poetic genius, 
substitute for religion. “To many of us it must 
that “orthodox religion,” on the one hand, and “tra- 
: - ; 
on the other, are simply nothing but a temporary 
8 : a gr ge ice 
onse ism, oO! reezing in tormuta, of the initial poetic 
[ Beyond a certain point, or for more than a given 


L > } } 
e formalized: along comes a eT WhO 


, 
r 
t to the thing itself. Perhaps Mr. Eliot’s 





} atic 4 _ on aa} DD L ys «385 + 
irainatic rorm In iv#le Kock, Which Mus 
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I suggestive to himseii as to is auditors 
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e1ease him once nore l iys V\ 
elves can toresee Conrad Aiken 
UND AND FURY 
} T 
W ham Lewis. Faber & Fal 
( on its public tion I England created 
s il enthusiast Lhe l ( \ Verse 
selves off in especttul saiute, nd i every shot 
. : 
Se i se was none tne les or that. Untortu- 
however, One-Way Song is not the very best thing 


out as maj be realized here and there, 
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now that the tumult and the shouting have died. It provides 
an odd two thousand lines of pamphleteering in verse, and 
divides its allegiance between vigorous fourteeners and 
would-be heroic couplets. It also happens to provide at least 
eighteen hundred lines which are flatter than any pancakes 
tossed in the Essay on Criticism —a fact which sundry 
protagonists appear to have overlooked. 
Mr. Lewis explains his intentions thus: 


The Bailiff billed in Number One “Fight-talk” 
Was a curtain-raiser, to last a minute or two. 

Song Two was a sketch of a critical cake-walk. 
The romantic standpoint (a good standpoint too). 
Song three was Me —the electric-hare that’s Me- 
A Me that blots out for the moment You. 

Song Four was the lament of Not-to-be, 

Conveying that the Me alone was true! 


To take him section by section: Engine Fight-talk, the cur- 
tain-raiser, certainly bills the Bailiff. It also narrates how 
he tackled his class on the subject of ‘“‘backness,”’ and we 
may or may not accept Mr. Lewis’s assurance that the class 
is not drawn mainly from among the contributors to Nex 
Signatures. The second section, The Song of the Militant 
Romance, carries him actually out of verse into poetry, pro- 
vided that a guide-book to composition can offer such. 
The Song hurls him into threatening fourteeners which are 
forceful and satisfactory in almost every way. He explains 
a system and makes out a case for the busteous Romantic 
which is in strange contrast to the watery parody of a 
watery classicism with which he follows it up. The romantic 
standpoint, in fact, good standpoint as he admits it to be, 
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is not Mr. Lewis’— officially, that it to say. The Song of 
the Militant Romance, he has publicly confessed, is actually 
jocular pull at the beard of his old friend, Ezra Pound! 
\s a pull it is satisfying. Unfortunately, Mr. Lewis ap- 
pears to have got hold of the wrong beard. The Militant 
Romantic, whoever he is, is certainly not the Mr. Pound 
at we know. He is far more like Mr. Lewis himself at 
his best in prose. But Mr. Lewis, of course, wears no 
perhaps the only thing which he fails to 

te] s about himself in Jf so the man you are, his third 
And whatever else one says about that section, it 


} ° 17 
¢ ong way to support the contention that .\ir. Lewis 


f a persecution mania. As for his last section, 


U a Sone itself, one can only suggest that it makes 


eading. ‘Lhis does not imply that M. Bergson, Mr. 
ind all the other durationists and serialists 


om Mr. Lewis disagrees, will find themselves badly 
As Time and Western Man has already 

ove ments are more individual than telling. 
( Vi ng, admittedly, can not be taken seriousl 
iS poet a s to be judged as no more than versified 
\s su it can be compared—as it has 


ll, Mr. Lewis has done less well. If he 

s earlier brass-bound prose, rather than his 
later t ng, his verse might well have been unique. But 
was more than he could do. Satiric verse 


esistibly to be amusing. For more than three- 
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quarters of his pamphlet, it incites him to be feeble and 
disappointing. That he can lash with his rope-end harde1 
as a satirist than any other living writer, is common knowl- 
edge. That he should prefer—in verse no less than in later 
prose—to pass himself off as a mere rope-spinner of some 
third or fourth degree, is all the more pity. D.G. Bridson 


THE EDGE OF THE SWORD 


Not Mine to Finish, by Genevieve Taggard. Harper & Bros. 

The ancient measuring-stick for lyric poetry was the 
reader’s spine. If it recorded the proper titillation, one 
might set down the poem as emotionally successful. As often 
as not the result was produced by something left unsaid, a 
hiatus of thought which it was necessary to leap, and before 
which the mind shivered. 

Whether or not this measure still holds good in a day of 
changing standards, each of us must decide. A great deal 
of the poetry that engages the public mind today by reason 
of its social bias or experimentally interesting technique 
leaves my spine as calm as the backbone of a pre-Cambrian 
fossil, even while I recognize its contents as being entirel) 
worthy of attention. 

Genevieve Taggard has always been a conscious and con- 
scientious poet. She seldom accepts the trite or obvious ex- 
pression, and seldom expresses a tedious opinion. A follower 
of her work from her first public appearance in For Eager 
Lovers must be aware of what she is trying to achieve and 
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of how 


a 


ar 


she has progressed. The same motives that first 
impelled ier to use rhythms like recurrent hammer-blows, 
\ 
rhythms within rhythms, and that prose syncopation which 
is peculiar to her poetry, are still the motives with which her 
itest book were written. If you are moved b: -uch meters 
you will count many of these poems among your favorites, 
as for instance, Image: 


Mask-face of old grief, death-mask, massive 


Visage uttering joy; joy sputtering; glorious oracle! 
J red on tongue with wind on frozen forehead; 
Mouth open, Joy just spoken, grief just-broken; 
Clarion throat eloquent, quenching cries; eyes 


Wide, soul of Hallelujah, Ah, 


song and drum and gong; fury 
} 


\ 
I 
I e color of flags snapping on broomsticks, 
Screw it in chromium on motor-cars, 
Put the medallion on money, 

Let it shake huge and quiet in star-water. 

Often I recoil from the image too thoroughly carried to 
completion, the point too forcefully driven home. My mind 
puts up a defensive shield. But Miss Taggard’s poems are 
not accomplished by understatement, and if one accepts them, 
one must accept their vigor as being their most salient char- 


acteristic. She never shrinks from a difficult theme, but 
carries it through triumphantly. It is with a sense of vicari- 
jus pride that we see so stubborn and elusive an idea as that 
of Detail competently grasped and set down, the boresome 
blue-eyed woman reading the poem and dying afterward in 
her uninteresting fashion; then comes the fruitless search 
through Thomas Hardy’s thick volume for the poem 
ibout a clock that ticked in an old house: 
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. Still the clock does tick 
Somewhere, and the springs unwind. 


(And the insignificant woman and the dull, polite 

Evening —the subway crammed and stale. . .) 

Goodnight, goodnight, goodnight, goodnight, goodnight, 

Three of the poems in this latest volume are about the 
most time-honored and fundamental of themes — unsuccess- 
ful marriage, motherhood, middle-age. They are moving, 


as such poems deserve to be, and they are not mawkisl 
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RECENT MAGAZINES 


Both loss and gain must be reckoned in literary jour: 


the past year, but the losses exceed the gains and lea 





account in red against the public that is responsible for the cy 
of genuine literature and taste. The deficit began to sh id] 
in 1929 when The Dial was suspended; in the same sun ] 
Litile Review published a farewell number and, with | 





than contempt, took its leave of an inhospitab ind pe 
age. Both these journals had become more than the mor 
fly-by-night ventures that always diversify the literary 
neither found it profitable to persist further in the fac 
threats and failing support. The following five 

















years of economic 
distress have brought other valuable magazines to grie Transi- 
tion, This Quarter, Contact, The New Review, The Exile, and 
their imitators were perhaps born to die with the end of their spe 
cial movement or coterie, but that is small consolation i world 
that allows The Saturday Post, The Atlantic, The I and 
The Red Book to thrive. Last year saw the end of The S} lum 
after a four-year effort to establish itself as an orga serious 
critical discussion, and now, since our last chronicl. nag nes 
The Hound and Horn has ended its career of seven year 









facts require no comment but the obvious and depressi VI 
book-print and the rubbish of journalism mount to heights that 
dwarf the Empire State Building (as book promoters W 
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ivertisements), the magazines that aim to foster writing 
I a culture worthy of even humble pride must defend 
ger re rces to the teeth. “All wise and experienced 
now,” said Egerton Brydges, “that bad and mean writings, 
cies, will secure tenfold the number of readers 
productions. Popt 
s. But how can it 
1 encourage any mi 








authors cannot bear to 
» otherwise? . .. Will the 


of distinction but their 








1 and Horn on 
nmer 1934, was 





our respects to The He 
He mes issue; its final number, Si 

long letters by Hart Crane in which he describec 
to Otto Kahn, fox t 











ur poems by Stephen 
E, E. Cummings, a story by David de J 
oe A ackmur, R. P. Dod 
| Ches entets 


with the usual reviews, photographs, and 








t the magazine to its premature end with char- 


Its faults were obvious persistent. Its 
aste, often led to a 


1 
for unpopular talent, 





vever ev 


iagent of careful t 
' ¥ 
( I A 





ts enthusi 



























t was frequently more than judicious. Even 
tical purpose, it of failed to carry re- 
vok-reading to fac values, and by print- 
ver-generously it kept itself from rivalling the 
. The Dial, whose succession it claimed. It 
ertheles Pp ive and t faults doubtless 
itl thre 1 a protec unity of purpos¢ 
lered it. its s ension The Hound and 
ace less where writing is considered an art 
lity whe! not it € 
ch poetry rish 
as re pr The uiurday Re 
h cel 1 its t n rsar with an 
ber 6th) and a long list of invited testimonial 
good vill of these letters mly Robert Cant- 
and Mike ( 1 otfered d enung pini n 
this magazine, as the only literary weekly in 
‘ t criticism, has held an honora position, and 
in joining the chorus ualified praise more 
gt ipart from the Review's persistence and punctt 


know what to praise. Its interest in the vital 
le nodern life and writing has never been more than in- 
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different; its criticism has never emerged from a grey anonymity 
of intelligence. A steady refusal to assert any kind of definite 
policy keeps even a persistent interest in books from benefiting the 
readers of a decade. The Review has preferred to play the safe 
hand of easy encomium and general favor. It has mixed its sound 
reviews of books with loose respect for all shades of mediocrity, 
and has treated any marked original talent as a species of snob- 
bery or decay. Its reviews have always harmonized too agreeably 
with its advertisements, and it has thrived best in the atmosphere 
of book clubs, publishers’ cocktail parties, and literary teas — those 


three institutions that mark further stages in the decline described 
by George Moore when he compared the Elizabethan tavern that 


bred Marlowe with the Victorian club that produced Edm 
Gosse. The Saturday Review will some day be held res 
for Christopher Morley. <A record of literary events has value; 
Dr. Canby and his assistants have provided it, and have printed 
by the way, many admirable articles. What they have not pro- 








vided is a magazine where judgment takes a higher + than 
news values, and serious literary effort a better rank than th 
garrulity and irrelevance of personal chatter. These defects have 


s ua’ 
frustrated a genuine concern for literary quality and any effort 
to rescue deserving writers from the avalanches of printed matter 


that every season provides. Perhaps the most useful advice was 
offered by the disconcerting “Billy” Phelps in his congratulator 
letter: unsigned reviews might depersonalize the excess good 


nature of the Review and bring it in time to rival, in historica 
value, the unruffled monumentality of the Times Literar} pp 
ment of London. 





Our other literary weeklies — Books of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, the Book Review of the New York Times, et con- 
tinue their usual practice of describing new publi s, un 
troubled by scruple or objective. The responsible work tinue 
to be done in independent journals like The Nation and 7 View 
Republic, in both of which social emphasis (latterly « inist 


dominates criticism; or like The Commonweal, where th terpre- 
tation is usually ethical and religious; or in The New Masses, 


where the proletarian argument allows room for no ot T he 
Nation once more boasts the literary editorship of Jos: Wood 
Krutch, whose series of articles, ’as Europe a Success ,roused 
some interesting argument during the summer, and whose matic 
reviews continue to be about the best available; this mas 1e has 
also acquired the excellent service of Kenneth Burke as crit music 
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The New ublic has lately been reviving its interest in con- 
temporary poetry (for several years inactive) by printing a series 
of groups of current poets — English, Western, Southern, Proletarian. 
‘ FO} 1as justified itself admirably in the first installments, 
poems printed have had more distinction in the mass 
item. The poets — most of whom are known to readers 











contributions or reviews — fall into two groups: 
und the social critics, the latter being naturally more 
pro ent and well-chosen by the Republic editors. Aided by the 


ally excellent reviews of verse in adjoining pages, these 
gies” give a compact impression of the lively political and 

I igence now awake among the poets who have risen 
1925. They go far, moreover, toward restoring The New 
Republic to the rank it held as an organ for poets from 1914 to 
ring those two decades its poetry editor, Mr. Ridgely 
as easily the finest editor of verse in New York. His 





























selecti principles were evidence of an unwavering edi- 

ty; his choice of poems was both an education to con- 

ind a model for the other New York journals that might 

fited by his example. Since he left the Republic, his place 

York journalism has not been filled. Both readers of his 

mynd the large number of poets he encouraged have 

remember a singularly fine and loyal service. The pres- 

ent of The New Republic will do well if it revives 
the ndard Torrence maintained during twenty years. 

\ American quarterlies the conservative traditions are still 

ger presented. In The Yale Review, The Virginia 
Quar j The Sewanee Review —the best of these institu- 
t t ry articles and a few poems are mixed, somewhat to 
their disadvantage, with social, political, and historical matter. 
The American Review also treats literature incidentally, one of 
its ecent articles being on New York and the Hinterland, 
Do D lson’s indictment of the monopoly which the East has 
ng tried to enforce on American literature; another was Wynd- 
ham Lewis’ paper on Hemingway, The Dumb Ox. Among the 
reviewers may be found John Gould Fietcher, Austin Warren, 
John ( Ransom, and Allen Tate. 

In England The Criterion and Scrutiny keep their positions in 
the front rank of journalism. The Criterion has recently brought 
out some excellent articles which lift it above the rather dull 
though honorable) intentions that prevailed for several years. 
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Among these, in the last four issues, have been Stephen Spender 
on Yeats as a Realist, Bonamy Dobrée « Modern Prose 

















sasil Willey on JV ordsworth’s Beliejs, Hoffman Nicke on 
Irving Babbitt, Ralph Walker on Ben Jonson’s Lyric Poetry, and 
lr. O, Beachcroft on Crashaw, and the unfailing E P ( 
Housman and on Binyon’s Inferno, Notable ng the general a € 
were Yeats’ subtle essay on the mystical contrast of | an 






Initiation on a Mountain, W. Winkworth’s on Japanes: ? 
and Premature Confi } 


7 d Tragedy, and a 





lence about Eastern Art, Theodor Hae 
Theodicy ai i 











rthur Penty on the responsi y of n rn socie 
‘ the past year’s poems those that st out are The ] ate 
by Marianne Moore, Armistice Da y He rt | 
shorter works by Charles Madge and Neice € 
chronicles are in com 8 





etent and unexci 
rt), Philip Radcliffe (Music), Orlo \ 
frey Tandy (Radio), etc. The review i 
generally vigorous, and among Mr. Eliot’s editorials of th ar 
one excellent account of what happens to the arts wi] tate 
like the English Association use corporation methods to 
promote them —the occasion for his rimony being the lament- 
anthology recently issued by the Oxford Press for t As 
ion, called The Modern Muse. 

utiny takes in a wider fiel 



































vy vel 
tion (Why Universities? ; Progressi § s; Ideals « Facts 
in Adult Education) ; journalism (Fleet Street and 
Prospectus for a Weekly); economic ldvertising ar 
Waste; Means to Social Consciousness) ; the popularizing ¢ t 
ture The Scientific Best-Seller; Ir for the Common R 
Soviet Literature); and literature itsel best 8 
here being a series of Revelations , Ha 
peare’s sonnets), and one of E£valuati hitel 
Empson, etc.). The best articles of the past year hav I 
S! On Metaphysical Poetry, Frank (¢ ( Aus 

on The Scientific Best-Seller, and D. W. Har H 
The reviews continue to be copious, and help § 

its none too agree e or promisi struggle with th 

il literary education. 

New Verse, our English colleague, has come to tl t 


econd year with no lessening of spun It continues t th 
best poets of the current i 





revival, and to 
claimers. In its October number it printed twen INS 
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i to contemporary poets on such matters as “Do 
yu ry to be useful to yourself or others?”, “Have 
Freud and how do you regard him?”, “Do 
ith any political or ecor 1K urty creed 
x 
R 
R 
MA 
( ecially to be comm here | 
recently by Lyle D I 1B t 
Denis Devlin 
urnalism mentioned at the begin r 
n chie n the Wi I 1 new spl ra 1 
t lag ne Knowing the elus ind fragile 
rprises, we ¢ ra | ccount o then unt 1 
re than the cust rs rs id 
into existenc h is J fid 
! wspaper ab edited along es 
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a Lite y it l Tidle did } 
ao Li ( 7, an “American 
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a a » ( l n hat 
ewhat scl irly.” In its first issue, it . 
M reiy betrayed in a sonnet Db Elizabeth Vir- 


I We, who remember the First Daffodi 1 
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its scholarship in some references to “what Max Eastman once 
called the essentially poetic.” A third project is Direction, a little 
magazine from Peoria, IIl., which opens with a startling roster of 
talent — Frost, Pound, Stevens, Read, Kay Boyle, and others of 
equal importance, setting an impressive and perilous standard. A 
fourth is Alcestis, A Poetry Quarterly, from New York, which 
prints a folio of verse in elegant style for “purely artistic (as op- 
posed to social) ends.” Wallace Stevens, Robert Fitzgerald, John 
Peale Bishop, Willard Maas, Herbert Read, and Foster Damon 
make up the first sheaf — Stevens with his best work since his 
virtual lapse in creative activity ten years ago. The editor re- 
mains anonymous, but he is frank to admit that “the poet’s political 
opinions do not concern [him], but his esthetic theories and the 
manner in which he expresses them are of real importance. If the 
editor is in the wrong, then his work will have been useless. But 
at least he will have had the satisfaction of living up to his own 
ideals and no great harm will have been done.’ To those who 
take literature as seriously as life this may be a damaging heresy, 
but in an age of opinionated violence we are inclined to accept 
such intentions gratefully, and to renew with Mr. Stevens the 
amenities of a Delightful Evening in his familiar manner 


A very felicitous eve, 
Herr Doctor, and that’s enough, 
Though the brow in your palm may griev« 


4 


At the vernacular of light 
(Omitting reefs of cloud) : 
Empurpled garden grass; 


The spruces’ outstretched hands; 
The twilight overfull 
Of wormy metaphors, 


M.D.Z 
NEWS NOTES 
Mr. William Butler Yeats needs no introduction to the readers 
of Poetry. Born in 1865, his long career as poet, dramatist, and 
leader of the Celtic revival in Ireland extends from his early verse 
publications in the Eighties to the present day. His distinction at- 
taches not only to his achievements in literature but to his share 10 
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the Irish nationalist movement, his founding (with Edward Martyn 
and Lady Gregory) of the Irish National Theatre in 1899, and 
his more recent services as a senator of the Irish Free State and 
founder of the Irish Academy. His many volumes of poetry, 
dr , and prose need not be listed here; the most recent are The 
Tower (1928), Words for Music Perhaps (1932), and The Wind- 
ing Stair (1933), and he is publishing presently a new collection 
of plays, Wheels and Butterflies, and a new volume of poems and 
commentaries, The King of the Great Clock Tower. 

Mr. Yeats has appeared often, with over thirty poems, in earlier 
issues of Poetry. He was awarded our first prize for his poem, 
The Grey Rock, in 1913 — an award which he divided with Ezra 
Pound. The greatest of his honors was the Nobel Prize for Litera- 


ture in 1923, 


One item of Mr. Yeats’ present group of poems, in an earlier 
and shorter version, has appeared in print before —the Three Songs 


to the Same Tune, in The Spectator of London, February 23, 1934. 
We venture to make an exception to Portry’s rule that no manu- 
script previously printed shall appear in our pages in order to 
present the greatly altered and enlarged form of this poem which 
Mr. Yeats has now sent us. In this form it will appear in The 
Great Clock Tower: Commentaries and Poems, to be 
issued shortly in a limited edition of 400 copies from the Cuala 
Dublin, by the poet’s sister, Miss Elizabeth C. Yeats. The 
Commentary accompanying the Three Songs has not previously 





H. D Mrs. Hilda Doolittle Aldington) is one of PoeEtTry’s 


earliest contributors, having appeared in our first volume as “H. D. 
—Imagiste”’ among the company of Imagists. Although an Amer- 
ican, she has lived long abroad, in recent years chiefly in Switzer- 





ly books of verse were republished as Collected Poems 
25, and her most recent volume is Red Roses for Bronze, in 
1931 She has also written several novels. Her present contribu- 
tion is of excerpts from a poetic drama on a theme drawn from the 
Urest ° 

Mr. Raymond Holden, of New York, has not collected in a vol- 
\ rse of the past ten years, although most of it is known 
through contributions to Porrry and other magazines, His youth- 
ful poems appeared in Granite and Alabaster in 1922; he is also 
the author of a life of Lincoln and several novels. 

Mr. R. P. Blackmur, of Boston, is well known for his critical 
essays and reviews of poetry in The Hound and Horn, Poetry, 
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and other journals. He has recently published an essay on the 
agrarian movement, Psyche in the South, in the Tryon Pamphlets, 

Grace Fallow Norton (Mrs. George Macrum), of Sloatsburg, 
N. Y., is the author of Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s (1912) 
and The Miller’s Youngest Daughter (1923 

Pryher (Mrs. Kenneth Macpherson), of London and Vevey, 
Switzerland, is the author of several novels and of essays on mod- 
ern education and culture, but is less well known for her poems. 

Mr. Robert Ross, the only new contributor to this issue, is a native 
of Scotland and a graduate of the University of Edinburgh; he is a 
British consul in Chicago. 
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Poems, by Thomas McGreevy. Viking Press. 
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University Press. 
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